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Prefatory Note 

The following Report of a Sub-Committee of the 
Scottish Housing Advisory Committee, submitted 
to the Secretary of State by the Committee, is pub- 
lished in order that it may be made available to all 
who are interested. The recommendations in the 
Report will be considered in the light of any com- 
ments from local authorities and other interested 
bodies and persons. In the meantime the Scottish 
Housing Advisory Committee and the Secretary 
of State should not be regarded as in any way com- 
mitted to accepting them. 
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Allocating Council Houses 



Introduction 



1. On the recommendation of the Scottish Housing Advisory Committee we were 
appointed by the Secretary of State in December 1965 “to survey local authorities’ 
methods of allocating tenancies; to consider the recommendations made in the Com- 
mittee’s Report ‘Choosing Council Tenants’; and to make further recommendations”. 
We interpreted our remit as presenting us with the basic task of considering the extent to 
which the recommendations made by our predecessors in 1949 remained valid in the light 
of experience and how far they had proved practicable and acceptable to local authorities. 
We also considered whether the changed circumstances of today gave rise to new problems 
which the previous Committee could not have foreseen and which demanded new or 
altered policies. Finally we considered whether a greater measure of uniformity in methods 
of allocation was desirable or necessary to a degree which required more central direction 
than has hitherto been given. 

2. We have considered written and oral evidence submitted by 16 government depart- 
ments and other organisations, a list of which will be formd in Appendix A. We also 
received information from 211 local authorities about their present methods of allocating 
tenancies and analyses of their replies on the main aspects of our questionnaire are at 
Appendices B, C and D. In addition, we visited eleven local authorities and held dis- 
cussions with their representatives. We are indebted to all of these local authorities and 
other bodies for the help they have given us and we wish especially to record our gratitude 
to the many local authority officials for the care and time they devoted to answering our 
enquiries and to the officers of the Institute of Housing Managers and the Scottish Special 
Housing Association whose co-operation in giving oral evidence was of much assistance 
to us. 

3. We obtained the greater part of the background for our study from the report of the 
1949 Committee^'!, from a report based on a sample survey carried out in 1958 by the 
Scottish Branch of the Institute of Housing<*>, and from a paper published by Mr R, D. 
Cramond following a limited survey which he undertook in 1962/63<^). The 1949 Report 
is now out of print but, although we have felt obliged to consider afresh many of the aspects 
covered by it, we have not thought it necessary to cover the same ground in detail. Mr 
Cramond’s paper deals fully with developments in the field of allocation policies subse- 
quent to 1949 and we should like to acknowledge the value which, in this and other 
respects, we derived from his researches. Our thanks are due also to Mr W. T. Allan, who 
was specially appointed to serve on the Sub-Committee. His knowledge and experience 
of the operation of allocation schemes were of considerable assistance to us. 

4. We wish also to acknowledge our appreciation of the efficient services rendered by our 
Secretaries, Mr K. B. T. Mackenzie and Mr J. F. Laing. The presentation and analysis of 
the evidence submitted to us and the formulation of our findings threw a heavy burden 

1 “Choosing Council Tenants”: H.M.S.O. 1950. 

2 “Letting Council Houses”: The Institute of Homing 1959. 

3 “Allocation of Council Houses”: R. D. Cramond. University of Glasgow Social and Economic 
Studies; Occasional Papers No. 1. Oliver & Boyd 1964. 
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on them and we are glad to record our gratitude for their skilful help throughout our 
enquiries. We are indebted also to other officers of the Department who gave valuable 
assistance to our Secretaries in the analysis of material and the writing of reports, and 
particularly to Miss E. M. Hughes who arranged our meetings and business most 



competently. 


J. B. Kay {Chairman) 

W. T. Allan 

J. Clarke 

A. M. Donnet 
A. J. Moir 
George D. Wilkie 

K. B. T. Mackenzie {Secretary) 


February, 1967 
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CHAPTER 1 



The Statutory and Administrative Background 



The Statutory Position 

5. When the 1949 Committee examined the question of allocations, Scottish housing 
legislation was contained in various Acts dating from 1925. These were consolidated in 
the Housing (Scotland) Act 1950 and this and certain subsequent enactments have 
recently been consolidated in the Housing (Scotland) Act 1966, which now contains the 
main statutory provisions relating to allocations. As consolidating measures, the 1950 
and 1966 Acts simply drew together the extant provisions of all the earlier Acts, so that 
the statutory position on the selection of tenants was not redefined and indeed remains as 
it stood some 40 years ago. The powers and obligations which affect the allocation of 
tenancies are as follows : 

(i) The management of council houses (which clearly includes the selection of 
tenants) is vested entirely in the local authorities themselves 

(ii) A reasonable preference is required to be given to persons who are occupying 
insanitary or overcrowded houses, have large families, or are otherwise living 
under unsatisfactory housing conditions 

(iii) If a local authority are receiving special subsidies for houses they have built for 
agricultural workers^^^ or for overspill or incoming industrial workers^^^, they 
must continue to reserve the same number of houses for that purpose. 

(iv) Similarly, a number of houses equal to the number for which subsidy is being paid 
under various Acts passed between 1923 and 1938 must be reserved for “low wage 
earners or persons of a like economic condition” 

(v) If a local authority propose to declare an area to be a clearance area, they must 
satisfy themselves that accommodation exists, or can be provided by them, for 
the families who will be displaced <®>, and before taking action under a clearance 
resolution, they must undertake to carry out such rehousing operations as the 
Secretary of State may require<’>. 

Administrative Guidance 

6. Since the publication of the 1949 report, no direct advice or guidance on allocation 
policy has been given to local authorities. The 1949 Report was commended to local 
authorities for their consideration but the Committee’s view that none of their recom- 
mendations should be made obligatory was accepted. In consequence, few authorities 

1 Section 149(1) of the 1966 Act. 

2 Section 151(2) of the 1966 Act. 

3 Section 151(3)(b) of the 1966 Act. 

^ Section 2(3) of the Housing and Town Development (Scotland) Act 1957 and the Fourth Schedule to 

the Housing (Scotland) Act 1962. 

3 Section 151(3)(a) of the 1966 Act. 

6 Section 34(3) of tlie 1966 Act. 

1 Section 35(2) of the 1966 Act. 

8 D.H.S. Orcular No. 41/1950 dated 15th May, 1950. 
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seem to have taken positive steps towards implementing the more important of these 
recommendations. 

7. A certain amount of indirect pressure on the direction of local authorities allocation 
policies has been exerted administratively by confining the payment of subsidies to houses 
built to meet certain purposes. This step was first taken in 1957, when a Departmental 
circular identified the categories of housing need for which subsidies would be payable 
under the Housing and Town Development (Scotland) Act 1957. The list of categoiies 
could not be said to be restrictive, since it included “any other category of genuine hous- 
ing need where the local authority are of the opinion that it should be approved for 
subsidy purposes”. Local authorities were required to prove that particular needs 
existed only when claiming the special subsidies payable for overspill, agricultural 
workers and incoming industrial workers. 

8 . A further step in central control was taken in 1960 when another circular announced 
that in future, houses would be approved for subsidy purposes without question only if it 
was stated that they were required for slum clearance or redevelopment, for overspill, for 
incoming industrial workers or for old people. These categories were regarded as special 
needs” and if a local authority proposed to build to meet “other needs” they were 
required to submit an appreciation of the housing situation in their area, and to satisfy 
the Secretary of State that the circumstances justified Exchequer assistance. 

9. Although this policy was at first criticised as somewhat restrictive, it did not in the 
event have a significant effect on local authorities’ building programmes and letting 
policies. Most authorities were able to show that they were still far from meeting out- 
standing needs and we understand that no authority was in fact prevented from building 
to meet genuine needs such as those of overcrowded or homeless families. 

10. A subsequent circular in 1962(^^) introduced the term “approved need”. This 
phrase embraced the terms “special needs” and “other needs” used in the 1960 circular, 
but the new circular went on to specify two categories which were to be excluded. These 
were, first, houses offered as an inducement to the recruitment of local authority 
employees and, secondly, houses built to accommodate people living in substandard, but 
not unfit, houses. The circular pointed out that council employees should be offered 
houses only if they were unable to provide satisfactory accommodation themselves and 
qualified as having a genuine housing need in the same way as any other applicant. It has 
not seemed relevant to our remit to enquire how this restriction has worked out in 
practice but we would venture to doubt whether the number of cases in which a pros- 
pective employee could not be regarded as homeless, or was subjected to a lengthy wait 
because of a residential qualification, could have been significant in the context of the 
total building programme. The other exclusion — the rehousing of tenants from sub- 
standard property — was a logical one to make at a time when emphasis was being 
placed on slum clearance. As the circular put it, if a house was so substandard and so 
lacking in modern amenities that the tenants ought to be rehoused, then it must be 
equally unsuitable for occupation by other tenants and should either be condemned or 
brought up to an acceptable standard by improvement or conversion. The controversy 
which this aroused, however, was we believe mainly due to the fact that it cut right across 
the basis of many local authorities’ allocation rules. We have found that a number of 
allocation schemes contain provision for the rehousing of families living in substandard 
houses (not always described by that term), often associated with a qualification relating 
to lengi of time on the waiting list. 

11. The 1960 and 1962 circulars have not been withdrawn or amended during the last 
four years and it would seem that theoretically they continue to provide the criteria on 
which the authorisation of subsidy is based. In practice, however, we consider that their 

9 D.H.S. Circular No. 54/1957 dated 24th July, 1957. 

10 D.H.S. Circular No. 33/1960 dated 23rd May, 1960. 

11 S.D.D. Circular No. 4/1962 dated 5th July, 1962. 
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indirect influence on allocation policy has been greater than any direct effect on the 
approval of building programmes. Moreover, the situation has now changed. 

12. The White Paper on “The Scottish Housing Programme 1965 to 1970”<^^> set out 
the Government’s assessment of the total housing need in Scotland and their plans for 
increasing the building programme to meet that need. In a circular local authorities 
were asked to assess the requirements of their areas under the broad headings of slum 
clearance, redevelopment (including replacement of temporary houses), and the meeting 
of existing shortages, increases in the number of households, and needs arising from 
industrial development and immigration. As we understand it therefore, the position now 
is that, provided a local authority can justify its building programme in terms of its 
overall need to meet all of those requirements, it is not in practice required to justify the 
particular categories of need to which each specific scheme of houses is intended to be 
allotted. 

13. The succession of Departmental circulars has reflected the changes in circumstances 
which have taken place in the seventeen years since our predecessors examined the 
principles by which houses should be allocated. Their report was produced in the early 
post-war years when local authorities were primarily concerned with the task of housing 
large numbers of families who had no home of their own. As the new housing schemes 
began to overtake that need, greater emphasis was placed on slum clearance and on the 
provision of smaller houses for the growing number of old people. Latterly, local 
authorities have increasingly had to take account of the special needs arising from tlie 
expansion and redevelopment of industry and the geographical redistribution of the 
population. In the course of these developments, the newer requirements have not, in 
most areas, entirely replaced the previous ones but, rather, have altered the balance in the 
overall needs. Authorities are therefore faced with the difficult and complex matter of 
co-ordinating their allocation policies with large scale redevelopment and building pro- 
grammes and with wider planning considerations. 

14. Bearing in mind the rising proportion of relets which becomes available each year, 
we consider that the allotment of houses to specific purposes cannot now be satisfactorily 
controlled through the medium of approval of new schemes for subsidy purposes and, 
while we recognise that guidance may be desirable from time to time to ensure that 
particular categories of need are not overlooked, we consider that the current practice 
whereby authorisation to build new houses is not dependent on justifying the need for 
which they are intended should be stated explicitly as a general policy. It follows that 
local authorities’ allocation schemes must bear the entire burden of ensuring that houses 
are let on an equitable maimer in accordance with sound principles and our recom- 
mendations assume a correspondingly greater significance. 



12 Cmnd. 2837. 

1-1 S.D.D. Circular No. 68/1965 dated 16th December, 1965. 
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CHAPTER 2 



Methods of Allocation 



15. Our predecessors in 1949 found that five different methods of allocating houses 
were used by local authorities. The most common types of scheme were merit schemes, 
points schemes and group schemes of some kind. Less usual were schemes under wliich 
houses were allocated according to the date of application, and dual schemes in which 
different classes of houses were allocated by different methods. Our enquiries have shown 
that a similar diversity of methods is still to be found and it is necessary therefore for us 
to discuss each type of scheme individually. 

16. Date of Application Schemes: Under this method, houses are allocated strictly 
according to the chronological order in which apphcations were lodged and no account 
is taken of an applicant’s present housing conditions, family circumstances or employ- 
ment. The 1949 Committee recorded only six small burghs as using this method; our 
analysis, to our surprise, brought out a figure of 26 small burghs and one county and in 
addition we have included in this category a similar scheme in operation in one large 
burgh where length of residence in the area is the sole factor determining priority. We 
have not found it possible to say precisely what factors account for this apparent increase. 
The most reasonable explanation would be that small authorities had so been able to 
overtake their housing problems that waiting time was practically eliminated; but only 
one of the burghs operating a scheme of this type had a population of under 1,000 and 18 
others had a population under 5,000. We find it difficult to believe that the remainder have 
so regular and sufficient a supply of houses that their waiting lists can properly be dealt 
with in this way. Even in areas where the waiting list is small, there must be some clearly 
set out method for establishing priority according to need and we strongly recommend 
that schemes which do not take this factor into account should be replaced. 

17. Merit Schemes: This is another type of scheme which, like the 1949 Committee, 
we consider unsatisfactory. In general it is used by the smaller burghs or by counties 
whose waiting lists are sub-divided (40 small burghs and 16 counties in 1965 as compared 
with 46 small burghs and 18 counties in 1949). It is usually defended on the grounds that 
councillors and officials have personal knowledge of the individual circumstances of each 
applicant and that the greater flexibility it gives is a useful instrument in ensuring that 
the right size and type of house is allocated to each family. The actual procedure used may 
be allocation by an official based on, or taking into account, a recommendation by the 
local councillor, or allocation by a committee of elected members. The scheme itself is 
often an elaborate document setting out the broad principles according to which appli- 
cations are accepted, allocations are based and exchanges are permitted, etc. We have no 
reason to suppose that, in practice, local authorities and their individual members and 
officials do not try to operate merit schemes in a just and equitable manner. We would 
surmise indeed that the very nature of this method of allocation may play a part in their 
seeking to ensure that no applicant has reasonable cause to complain that it is not being 
operated consistently or impartially. But the disadvantage of this method is its lack of a 
defined set of values by which any particular decision may be defended. Consistency and 
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impartiality there may indeed be, but this itself implies that degrees of need are in some 
manner taken into account and, if this is so, we see no reason why an explicit method of 
assessing priorities should not be set out in writing. Moreover, councillors are inevitably 
subjected to canvassing and can scarcely avoid being influenced to some degree by 
persistent applicants ; they can be defended from this sort of pressure only by the existence 
of a clearly defined allocation method known to be applied objectively throughout the 
whole of the local authority’s area. 

18. Dual Schemes: The previous Committee noted 14 examples of this type of scheme, 
under which houses built under the 1919 and 1924 Acts were allocated differently from 
the remainder. As the proportion of these houses in the total stock has diminished this 
distinction has ceased to have any practical purpose and the analogous situation is now 
that of re-letting existing houses as against allocating brand new ones. All but a few 
authorities operate one allocation system covering both and we feel it necessary only to 
endorse this principle and to record our view that while degree of need ought to be the 
primary factor in deciding when an applicant is rehoused, his reasonable preference as to 
location, type etc. should, wherever practicable, be taken into account in deciding which 
house he gets. 

19. Points and Group Schemes: The majority of local authorities operate some form of 
points or group scheme. The details of these schemes vary more widely than might be 
thought possible but in essence they all represent a serious attempt to allocate houses 
strictly according to the relative degree of need of each applicant. The main types may 
be classified as C^-) straightforward points schemes, which in effect have one ladder on 
which each applicant is placed according to the points awarded for his particular situ- 
ation; (b) “group-plus-points” schemes, which have a separate list for each group and 
which require a decision at the letting stage as to the proportion of houses becoming 
available to be allotted to each group; (c) “group-plus-merit” schemes, where each 
applicant’s priority within his group is decided by the appropriate conunittee or by 
officials in consultation with members ; and (d) “group-plus-date of application ” schemes, 
priority within each group depending merely on length of time on the waiting list. The 
last two methods have the same weaknesses as those considered in paragraphs 16 and 
17 and are amply covered by our remarks therein. We see no particular advantage in 
grouping applicants and then considering each group (or any one of the groups) by a 
method which is itself unsatisfactory. This leaves a choice between “points” and “group- 
plus-points” schemes and it remains to consider the arguments for and against each of 
these. 

20. The effectiveness of any scheme using points depends entirely on the comparative 
weight given to different factors such as overcrowding or unsatisfactory housing. This in 
turn depends partly on the gravity of each type of problem within the local authority’s 
area and partly on the authority’s own policies on the question of priorities, which may or 
may not take into account the views of the central Government. But a “straight” points 
scheme which is drawn up in a form that can be rigidly and objectively applied requires 
continual readjustment in order to respond to changes in social conditions and to 
alterations of policy. Tt follows that, whenever greater weight is given to one class of 
problem than to another, the scheme is beginning to take on the characteristics of a 
“group” scheme. And such a system incurs the risk that adjustment may be inadvertently 
deferred and the scheme will gradually lose the balance it was intended to have. 

21. Many points schemes lay down only a restricted range of points and are merely used 
as a guide by the local authority. In effect, these become merit schemes and, as in the 
case of other hybrid schemes discussed above, we do not regard them as meeting our 
principles of consistency and impartiality. 

22. Our conclusion is that, like the 1949 Committee, we regard “group-plus-points” 
schemes as the most satisfactory method of allocating houses. There is however one 
defect which we have observed in several schemes of this kind. Some local authorities, 
in their anxiety to set out the scheme lucidly in black and white, include a reference to the 
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percentage of houses which they intend should be allotted each year to each group of 
applicants. These percentages sometimes tend to become sacrosanct so far as the printed 
rules are concerned but are entirely disregarded in practice. As an example, we have seen 
one scheme which was presumably drawn up just after the war and which still states that 
the homeless will be given temporary houses and that permanent houses will be allocated 
in the proportions 25% to overcrowded families; 50% to families in condemned or sub- 
standard houses; and 25 % to tuberculosis and other medical cases. In fact, during 1965 
the proportions of new houses and relets allotted to these four groups were about 18, 14, 
16 and 9% respectively; the highest allotment was 25% to redevelopment and the 
remainder went to industrial workers, old people and other special cases not mentioned 
in the scheme, 

23. In this connection, we received evidence from a number of quarters seeking bigger 
allocations of houses for various groups of applicants. Apart from any other consider- 
ation, it is obvious that everyone cannot have a bigger slice of the same cake; and while, 
in reading the evidence, one sympathises in turn with the plight of the homeless, the 
elderly, the disabled and those living in unsatisfactory houses, one realises that, although 
certain degrees of priority can be suggested, no definite percentage can be laid down for 
any category of applicant which would be applicable to every area in Scotland. More- 
over, the relative needs of the various groups are constantly changing and it is this factor 
particularly which local authorities must bear in mind. We have shown that a simple 
points scheme requires frequent adjustment in order to reflect the needs and policies of the 
authority. In the same way, an allocation scheme based on groups should not attempt to 
pre-determine for a lengthy period ahead the exact proportions of the authority’s supply 
of houses to be allotted each year to the various groups. These proportions will, of 
course, be broadly determined by the nature and scale of the total housing problem in the 
area, but in administering its allocation scheme the authority must continually base its 
decisions on up-to-date factual knowledge of its housing situation. Revision of the 
waiting list is a useful measure towards this end and most authorities told us that they 
revised their lists regularly. We do not, however, regard this as sufficient. We consider 
that regular and comprehensive physical surveys of the local authority’s area are essential 
to ascertain not only what the authority’s priorities should be and what its total need is in 
terms of numbers of houses, but also what types and sizes of houses it will be appro- 
priate to provide. 
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CHAPTER 3 



The Main Groups of the Waiting List 



24. In tracing, in Chapter 1, the history of the legislative duties and administrative 
guidance which have been given to local authorities, we showed how the Government 
has sought at various times to give special consideration to certain categories of need. 
These policies have at least had the effect of requiring local authorities to break down 
their total need into its component parts but have tended to deal with each group in 
isolation without giving guidance on the degree of priority to be accorded to each. 
While, therefore, some authorities took care to assure us that they strictly observed the 
Scottish Development Department’s requirements, we did not find that, in general, these 
requirements had directly resulted in any major alteration in letting policies. At the end 
of the previous Chapter we explained that every authority must determine its own needs 
and priorities, but we indicated that a certain scale of priorities of general application 
could be suggested. We now proceed to consider in turn each of the main priority groups 
on the waiting list and to suggest guide lines for placing these in order of urgency. The 
present position is shown in the table at Appendix D ; it should however be borne in 
mind that a high priority cannot always be equated with a demand for a large number of 
houses. 



Slum clearance, redevelopment and unsatisfactory housing 

25. There can be no question that the most urgent problem is the replacement of unfit 
houses and we found almost unanimous agreement among local authorities that their 
first priority was the re-housing of occupiers of slum property which was to be cleared — 
the only exceptions being a handful of small burghs where there was clearly no slum 
problems and a few counties who did not agree that their problem of individual unfit 
houses could properly be termed slum clearance. It is not, however, apparent from the 
figures that these expressions of policy are being translated into numbers of houses 
allocated to this group, and to the closely related category of redevelopment. Over the 
whole of Scotland the proportion in 1965 was only 30 per cent and even in the cities and 
large burghs it was no more than 36 and 39 per cent respectively. Admittedly a number 
of factors influence the statistics. First, there is the difficulty in certain areas of identifying 
precisely the number of allocations to each group; applicants listed as sub-tenants or as 
overcrowded may, in fact, have come from unfit houses. Secondly, some authorities who 
have substantially overcome the worst of their slum problem are now dealing with 
seriously sub-standard houses which they cannot, on the present standard, confidently 
classify as unfit. 

26. We found, however, that another factor which affects the number of allocations to 
this group is the rate at which the closure and demolition of houses is proceeding. 
Although it may be that in a few cases clearance programmes have been delayed because 
houses which might otherwise have been available for the tenants of the slum houses 
were allocated to other categories of applicants, we gained the impression that the basic 
reason for the low figures in many areas was that the local authorities permitted the speed 
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of their demolition programmes (often themselves dependent on the progress being made 
with redevelopment plans) to determine the rate of re-housing. Clearly the two pro- 
cesses must be co-ordinated. But the primary aim of slum clearance is not merely the 
removal of the buildings but the re-housing of the occupants, and it is our view that, 
particularly in areas with a heavy concentration of bad housing, local authorities should 
give a much higher priority to this category without paying undue regard to the stage 
which their proposals for the redevelopment of the areas have reached. 

27. We considered whether this would, or should, lead to the exclusion from allocation 
schemes of certain other categories of applicants. It is obvious that if progress in slum 
clearance is accelerated, fewer houses will be available for others. While, however, the 
turnover of re-lets may be expected to remain fairly constant, account must also be taken 
of an increase in the pace of new building. In our view, the building programmes of most 
authorities are capable of being expanded to a level which would cater both for a high 
level of replacement and for other needs, and we do not therefore consider it necessary 
or practicable to suggest that applicants such as those living in unsatisfactory but not 
unfit houses should be entirely excluded from an allocation scheme. Some authorities 
genuinely feel that a long tenancy of a sub-standard house is equivalent in terms of strain 
and inconvenience to a few years in worse conditions; or that a young couple’s initiative 
in renting such a house, instead of gaining priority on the waiting list by living with 
parents or in furnished rooms, should not be completely penalised. These views cannot 
be entirely brushed aside as irrelevant; but this category must undoubtedly come last in 
any order of priorities and should normally be considered only where arrangements can 
be made for the improvement of the house or for its re-letting to someone who is living in 
worse conditions. 

28. To decide the order in which tenants in unfit houses should be rehoused, local 
authorities take various factors into account either singly or in combination. Generally 
speaking, length of residence, degree of overcrowding, age and suitability of available 
accommodation are the main considerations. Most of the authorities which have a 
serious slum problem recognise the existence of the practice of taking up occupancy of 
houses which are known, or appear likely, to be about to be condemned. Some authorities 
impose a minimum period of residence in the property and the smaller authorities reckon 
on having sufficient local knowledge to prevent the practice from being successful. A 
few of the larger authorities take steps, shortly before passing the necessary resolutions, 
to notify owners and tenants that their property is about to be scheduled for closure or 
demolition and give a warning that no tenant or purchaser taking up occupation after 
the date of notification will be considered for rehousing. We understand that this practice 
does not conflict with the requirements of section 34(3) of the Housing (Scotland) Act 
1966 and we consider that it is a useful procedure which might be more widely adopted. 



Industrial Workers 

29. At a time when increasing emphasis is being placed on economic and industrial 
growth and deployment and the resultant need for workers to be able to move easily from 
one area to another, it was to be expected that we should receive a great deal of evidence 
on the question of housing for industrial workers. Moreover, the establishment of new 
industries in Scotland and the expansion of existing industries have now been pro- 
ceeding long enough for all concerned — workers, employers, local authorities and 
Government Departments — to have gained experience of the ways in which these 
developments can be helped or hindered by house letting policies. The allocation of 
houses for industrial workers, particularly where substantial numbers of employees are 
involved, is of course closely related to the availability of houses. We were surprised to 
find that only about half of the burghs and two-thirds of the counties stated that they 
were prepared to build or allocate houses for incoming workers with no residential 
qualifications. Authorities who have actually done so constitute about half of the large 
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burghs, a quarter of the small burghs and half of the counties (mainly those in the indust- 
rial belt). The figures suggest that the areas which are in need of industry and to which 
much of the Government’s efforts towards growth and diversification are directed are the 
very ones in which either little has been done (although it must be conceded that the 
opportunity may not have presented itself) or, under present allocation policies, little is 
likely to be done. The experience of the new towns and of certain local authorities in 
central Scotland demonstrates clearly that industry can be attracted to an area only if 
houses are readily available. We consider that this is one aspect in which the national 
interest must take precedence over local considerations and we recommend that all local 
authorities should recognise this need as coming second only to slum clearance in both 
their building programmes and their letting policies. In considering proposals, local 
authorities should, of course, keep in close touch with the Scottish Development Depart- 
ment who have standing arrangements for consulting the Board of Trade and the 
Ministry of Labour. 

30. The obligations of local authorities should not be confined to meeting the needs of 
industry within the authority’s own boundary. Where, for example, there is a shortage 
of suitable land within a burgh and the only sites available for new industry are in the 
adjoining landward area, it may well be in the interests of the burgh’s economy for the 
town council to provide houses for workers coming to the district. We were pleased to 
learn that this policy had already been adopted by some authorities. Moreover, the 
development of new projects or the expansion of established industries can sometimes be 
assisted by giving special consideration to local workers whose retention in the area is 
desirable in the interest of the total benefit accruing to the community. 

3 1 . Much of the evidence submitted to us stressed the need to strengthen or rearrange the 
house building programme in such a way as to ensure that houses were available where 
and when industry needed them. Other comments related to the quality of housing and 
suggested that an increase in standards was an equally important factor in attracting or 
retaining employees of all grades, including the managerial. We cannot overemphasise the 
part which an adequate and timely supply of houses plays in the build-up of an industrial 
firm’s labour force; and we fully recognise the importance of good design, layout and 
appearance in enhancing the attractiveness of Scotland to incoming firms and their 
employees. These aspects are largely outwith the terms of our remit but we consider them 
to be of equal importance to those aspects of local authorities’ letting policies which 
affect the ability of workers — individually or en masse — to change their place of 
residence. 

32. Some of the aspects dealt with in paragraphs 69 to 84 of the 1949 Report require to 
be reviewed in the light of present day conditions. That Report eliminated from con- 
sideration of “employment claims” certain categories of employee such as inessential 
workers, employees of an industry or service which was not of public importance and 
employees who were in a position to obtain accommodation for themselves. We consider 
that it might be unduly restrictive to take a similar view today of the relative importance 
of specific industries or of the value of a particular worker to his employer and that a 
certain amount of latitude must be granted in which local authorities may exercise their 
discretion. This is not to say that every person who voluntarily changes his job and moves 
to another part of the country should qualify on these grounds for immediate allocation 
of a house ; but neither should he be penalised for wishing to improve or change his career. 
We examine in a later chapter the question of residential qualifications and note that 
employment has been accepted in many areas as an alternative. But admission to the 
waiting list leaves the question of the applicant’s housing need unresolved. If he com- 
mutes from his present home, his family’s existing housing conditions will not add points 
to his application in the new area. On the other hand, if he brings his family to the new 
area in order to avoid commuting or separation, he may compel them to endure worse 
conditions for many years. Many authorities successfully impose a condition within their 
area that applicants who deliberately worsen their living conditions do not thereby 
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qualify for more rapid housing. On similar principles an arrangement might be devised 
whereby applicants moving for employment reasons which did not merit official support 
could transfer any degree of housing need they had acquired (expressed in terms of points) 
to the new area in which they wished to live. 

33. Individual employees coming within the category of “key workers” at present 
qualify for special treatment. Under existing official arrangements, the term is applicable 
to an incoming employee in respect of whom a certificate is issued by the Board of Trade, 
after consultation with the Ministry of Labour, that he is a person upon whom the 
employment of other additional workers depends, and that a similarly qualified worker 
cannot be recruited locally. Most local authorities told us that they were prepared to 
give special consideration to requests for houses for key workers, but more than half of 
these did not restrict the term to applicants with Board of Trade certificates. It no longer 
seems appropriate to make a rigid distinction between key and other skilled workers and 
we recommend that more flexible arrangements should be made between local authorities 
and the Ministry of Labour on the lines of existing arrangements operated by the 
Scottish Special Housing Association and the Ministry of Labour for housing essential 
workers. Under this procedure, employers’ applications for S.S.H.A. houses for incoming 
workers are referred to the Association after the application has been examined by the 
Ministry of Labour to establish whether the workers are “essential”, i.e. that no similarly 
qualified and/or experienced applicant is available from amongst the local unemployed 
and “incoming” i.e., that, taking into account shift work, etc., involved, the employee’s 
permanent home is beyond reasonable daily travelling distance of the new employment. 
This procedure should also be used to cater for local essential workers in need of housing 
where their loss would be likely to involve replacement by incoming workers. 



Homeless and Overcrowded Families 

34. Families who have no separate home of their own are normally placed on the waiting 
list in order of date of application or date of marriage. It was suggested to us that this 
was the most suitable method and that it was unnecessary to apply a points system to this 
group. Sharing accommodation can, however, cover a wide variety of circumstances. 
Homeless families range from childless couples subtenanting spacious houses to families 
in cramped furnished rooms with, perhaps, no separate water supply. A points system 
can and should take account of the individual circumstances of each applicant and of the 
amenities which require to be shared. Similarly it was suggested that overcrowded 
famihes could be placed on separate lists according to the size of house they required and 
arranged on each list in order of date of application. We consider that such a method 
would not sufficiently distinguish between variations in family composition and for this 
group also we regard a points system as the most satisfactory method of determining 
true need. 

35. The 1949 Coirunittee recommended that points awarded for overcrowding should 
be' based on the standard recommended by them in 1944(9 to determine how new local 
authority houses should be allocated and not on the penal overcrowding standard defined 
in the 1935 Act. We have found that many authorities still use the 1935 staitdard to 
determine whether a family is overcrowded. We see no justification for its continuation 
and we recommend that all authorities should now adopt the 1944 standard. 

Medical Cases 

36. The major part of the section of the 1949 Report dealing with claims on medical 
grounds was devoted to the problem of infectious pulmonary tuberculosis and indeed the 
Report recognised that this group in its model allocation scheme would consist almost 
entirely of tuberculous families. It is a sign of the changes which have taken place in the 
intervening 1 7 years that comparatively few cases of tuberculosis now come to the attention 

1 “Planning Our New Homes” ; Report of the Scottish Housing Advisory Committee. H.M.S.0. 1944. 
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of housing authorities. Other disabilities have of course taken its place as a reason for 
claiming early rehousing but it may fairly be stated that medical priority is now advanced 
as a means of improving the living conditions of the individual patient and not, as was 
inevitable previously, as part of a national drive to rid Scotland of a serious social and 
medical evil. In making this observation, we have had in mind the possibility that a 
considered and objective medical opinion is nowadays even more essential for the proper 
assessment of a person’s degree of disability. We consider that this opinion should in 
every case be that of the Medical Officer of Health and that local authorities should not 
rely solely on medical certificates provided by general practitioners. A patient’s doctor 
can only indicate the primary reason for the claim; he is not in a position to assess the 
degree of urgency of that claim in relation to other applications and to the principles 
generally applied throughout the area. Nor should local authorities question or amend 
the recommendation of the Medical Officer of Health by taking other factors into account, 
except in so far as the application of a points scheme may entitle the applicant to additional 
points for overcrowding or other reasons. We have considered whether there is a case 
for placing priority on medical grounds outwith the normal pointage system, so that the 
Medical Officer of Health would be required only to grant or to refuse the application. 
The conclusion we have reached, however, is that this might tend to result either in undue 
advantage being given to borderline cases or, on the other hand, in a degree of restriction 
of the range of disabilities regarded by Medical Officers as entitled to early rehousing. 
We consider therefore that a reasonable range of points should be allotted to this group. 



Old People 

37. The increasing number of old people in the population has created an additional 
demand for small, easily run houses. Local authorities are endeavouring to meet this need 
by building small groups of specially designed houses and by planning their larger 
schemes to achieve a balance in types and sizes. Added to this relatively new demand is the 
difficulty created by the fact that the early post-war schemes were designed to cater 
almost wholly for young and growing families. As the children in these schemes reach 
maturity and leave home, extensive under-occupation by elderly parents begins to take 
place and the obvious solution of transferring the tenants to smaller houses is not always 
practicable, partly because these are not available in sufficient numbers and also because 
the tenants are reluctant to leave the district in which they have built up strong social 
connections. A few authorities have attempted to overcome the difficulty by converting 
existing large houses, by building old people’s houses on small open spaces of no amenity 
value and even by demolishing existing houses in order to restore the balance. We are of 
the view that such steps may become increasingly necessary in the future. 

38. The selection of tenants for old people’s houses is usually based on date of application 
or length of residence in the area. Many old people, however, are already covered by other 
groups, particularly slum clearance, and we see no reason why a special group with a 
suitable points system should not be created for the elderly. 
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CHAPTER 4 



Special Groups 



Tied Houses 

39. In a number of occupations, notably agriculture and certain public service occu- 
pations, employees are required or enabled to live in a house which is “tied” to the job. 
When the employee retires or has to give up work because of ill health or simply because 
he wishes to change his job, he is obliged by the terms of the tenancy to vacate his house. 
Normally, tenants of tied houses can predict the precise time when they will have to find 
other accommodation and can scarcely be regarded as emergency cases, but it is doubtful 
whether they can readily obtain private rented accommodation at short notice or, at this 
stage in life, have the resources to purchase a house. 

40. We found that the majority of local authorities gave special consideration to such 
tenants both on retiral and on dispossession for other reasons. Others who did not give 
a definite affirmative answer no doubt treat cases coming before them individually on 
merit. But a sizeable proportion — between 30 and 40 per cent — of counties and small 
burghs do not have a consistent policy of meeting the special circumstances of these 
tenants. These authorities, covering as they do the rural areas where this problem is 
likely to arise frequently, should, we think, take steps to adopt a suitable policy. 

41. The cities and large burghs encounter this problem mainly in respect of public service 
employees and all authorities require to have some policy for dealing with their own 
employees. Most authorities treat their employees generously, some simply allocating a 
house automatically on retiral. Others give their employees an opportunity to submit an 
application in the usual way in order to fulfil any appropriate requirements sought of all 
other applicants, such as length of time on the waiting list. This procedure seems pre- 
ferable and we recommend that it should be adopted generally and extended to tenants of 
houses tied to all forms of public and private employment. It would be necessary to 
ensure that the tenants were made aware of the need to make application to the local 
authority and, in our view, it is incumbent on the employer to do this, since it is he who 
stipulates his right to regain possession of the house. From the local authority’s point of 
view, this procedure would help them to arrange for a vacancy to coincide as nearly as 
possible with the dispossession of the applicant, and would ensure that short term tenants 
of tied houses did not thereby gain priority for inadequate reasons. Special consideration 
should, of course, be given to cases of, for example, sudden disability requiring the 
tenant to give up his employment prematurely and to cases where a widow is obliged to 
vacate the house. 

42. There are only two reservations we would place on such cases. The first is that 
application should normally be made to the localjauthority in whose area the tied tenancy 
exists. The second is that we do not accept that a person in a tied house who wishes to 
change his job in the near future has any greater entitlement than anyone else to special 
consideration for a new house. It is illogical to suggest in such a case that the reason the 
applicant requires a new house is that he will be dispossessed of his tied house: on the 
contrary, he is in exactly the same position as any other person who has to find another 
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house oil changing his job — for example, because of moving to a new area. If, of course, 
the tied house tenant accepts a new job in the same area and becomes homeless, he is 
placed in a different position and most local authorities will treat his application on its 
merits. 



Servicemen 

43. Our analysis of allocation schemes suggested to us that many of them had been 
drawn up in the immediate post-war period and, although modified periodically, had not 
been fundamentally altered since then. This seemed particularly true of schemes which 
continued to award points for “service with H.M. Forces” or even for “war service”. 
Most local authorities stipulate that a serviceman (or in some areas, his wife) must have 
previous connections by birth or residence with the area and do not then require the 
fulfilment of a residential qualification. A few authorities, however, now treat servicemen 
in exactly the same way as all other applicants. 

44. The most recent advice given to local authorities on this subject(^) was that an 
application from a regular ex-serviceman should not be refused or deferred because he 
was not living or had not lived in the area; or because he had still some time to serve or 
his family were living in married quarters or abroad. It was also suggested that an appli- 
cation by a serviceman’s wife should not be prejudiced by her temporary absence and 
that a serviceman finding employment within, say, one year of leaving the service should 
be rehoused exclusively on the basis of his housing need without regard to length of 
residence in the locality. These suggestions are in the main covered by the recommend- 
ations we have made in regard to residential qualifications and employment claims 
generally and we consider that the same principles should apply. A further suggestion in 
the circular — that a man discharged prematurely because of a disability should be given 
special consideration — is in line with what we have said in regard to the somewhat 
analogous situation of tenants of tied houses. 

45. One council suggested to us that, since service with the Forces was no longer com- 
pulsory and in peace time was usually spent under comfortable living conditions, the 
immediate rehousing of returning servicemen and their families was difficult to justify to 
young couples who had not left the area and who were living in unfit or substandard 
accommodation. Servicemen were thus regarded as being in the same position as other 
men who had taken up employment away from home and had been joined by their 
families. We have some sympathy with this view but it does not seem to run counter to 
the circular’s point about considering applications on the basis of housing need as mad 
with our own views on length of residence. A particular need for restrictions is sometimes 
felt by authorities who, because of the proximity of a large service establishment, find 
that their area has become attractive as a permanent place of residence to men who had 
no prior associations with it. A few authorities may be able to make out a case on these 
grounds but again, we would regard employment in the area as a material deciding factor. 
There is, moreover, no reason why women who have married incoming servicemen should 
be denied the right to a house in their native area. 

46. Many of the difficulties encountered in dealing with servicemen could be eliminated 
if applications were submitted as early as possible before the expected date of discharge 
and kept up to date and we recommend that the Service authorities should draw this to 
the attention of servicemen. 



Single persons 

47. Most local authorities are prepared to accept applications from single persons but 
fewer place these on a separate waiting list. The result is that unmarried, divorced or 
widowed applicants may have to await their turn on a general waiting list which may be 

1 S.D.D. Circular No. 71/1965 dated 29th December, 1965. 
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heavily weighted in favour of almost all other categories. In some areas the urgent claims 
of families in unfit or overcrowded houses and the shortage of small houses for old people 
may render it difficult for the council to feel justified in giving priority to younger single 
persons — although, in fact, it is often in these very areas that they have a better chance 
of obtaining a house. In other areas, however, we find it difficult to understand why, for 
example, married couples living in reasonably satisfactory houses in which there is no 
overcrowding should have preference over single people (especially women) living in 
lodgings, simply because points can be accumulated for length of residence. Moreover, 
where groups of smaller houses are being provided there may be a good case on social 
grounds for mixing younger single people with older tenants. We see no reason whatever 
for confining council housing to married people and we suggest that applications from 
single people should be accepted by all authorities and placed on a separate list or, since 
the size of house involved is similar, in a sub-division of the “elderly” group. 



Engaged couples 

48. In roughly half of the burghs and in nearly all counties, applications are accepted 
from engaged couples. About half of these authorities take no action on the application 
until the date of marriage, the others awarding such points as may be appropriate from 
the original date of the application. A few authorities accept applications from unmarried 
persons only if they are over a certain age, which may range from 1 8 to 30 years. Different 
combinations of these restrictions may give an advantage to people who marry early in 
one area or to people who patiently undergo long engagements in another. A reasonable 
compromise seems the only road to uniformity and we suggest that applications should be 
readily accepted from engaged couples. 
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CHAPTER 5 



Restrictions on Inclusion in the List 



Residential qualifications 

49. A number of organisations represented to us that one of the greatest obstacles to 
mobility of labour was the imposition by local authorities of residential qualifications. 
We found that authorities operated such conditions in several different ways but all the 
methods adopted had the same purpose of discriminating against the newcomer to an 
area by postponing the date when the allocation of a house could be considered. 

50. Some authorities do not require any conditions to be satisfied before admitting a 
person to the waiting list but say that no applicant will be considered until he has fulfilled 
a specified period of residence in the area. Others require the residential period to be 
satisfied before they accept an application and even then there may be a further “waiting 
time” before the applicant can be awarded any points. A few authorities have adopted the 
system of closing the list on a certain date, so that in effect the minimum period of 
residence is the interval between that date and the date on which it is next revised. 
Details of the varying periods laid down are given in the table at Appendix B : for the 
purpose of this table we have included all residential or waiting periods however expressed 
and in the case of “closed lists” have taken the period between the specified date and the 
date of return of our questionnaire. 

51. The table shows that, out of 211 authorities, no fewer than 113 lay down residential 
periods ranging from one to ten years, while three authorities impose periods longer than 
ten years. But these figures alone do not reflect the full extent of discrimination against 
newcomers to an area. A number of authorities, including some who say they have no 
residential qualification, award points for residence — either in the form of an addition 
for each year (usually, but not always, up to a maximum figure) or by a fixed award once 
a period of residence has been satisfied. A further method of handicapping an applicant 
is to cancel his application if he leaves the area for more than, say, six months ; when he 
returns he has to start at the beginning again — unless, in some areas, he or his wife was 
bom in the district. 

52. The most frequent arguments advanced to us by local authorities in favour of such 
qualifications were that it was unfair to give newcomers preference over local residents; 
that an influx of newcomers into poor or overcrowded conditions would upset their order 
of priorities ; or that it was necessary to raise some type of barrier to protect the authority 
from a flood of applications by residents of a neighbouring area. All of these arguments 
amount to the same thing — that “outsiders” should not take precedence oyer local 
residents — and all ate in our view completely irrelevant to the question of housing need. 
We recognise that local public opinion may well support an authority in its policy in this 
matter; we appreciate too that in areas which still have a serious housing problem, the 
acceptance of newly arrived applicants, who thereafter move into unfit or overcrowded 
houses and succeed on grounds of need in quickly reaching the top of the list, may 
increase the hopelessness of residents of long standing who in their present conditions 
have only a marginal chance of getting a house. But we believe that if housing is to be 
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regarded as a national problem local authorities must cease to interpret their responsi- 
bilities so narrowly and must realise that their statutory duty is towards the housing needs 
of their district!') and not merely to those who were born within it or heads of households 
who were living there 3, 5 or 10 years ago. Indeed if residential qualifications were 
abolished, some authorities might find that many of their existing residents wished to live 
outside their area but had not dared to risk forfeiting the points they had earned over the 
years. 

53. Moreover, the arguments against admitting outsiders have no force in those counties 
and small burghs in which the extent of movement into or out of the area or a particular 
community within the area is unlikely to be so great as to significantly affect the total 
housing demand. Nor can they be taken seriously in the case of some counties which not 
only impose a residential quaUflcation on people coming into the county but restrict in a 
similar way the movement of existing residents from one electoral district to another. 
As an example of the kind of hardship which may result from such restrictions, we were 
told of a widow with a severely handicapped child who wished to obtain a house near her 
married daughter; on making enquiries, she found that she could not be immediately 
accepted on the waiting lists either of a village five miles away in an adjoining county 
(which happened in fact to be her native county) or of a small burgh in that county, or even 
of another electoral district of the county in which she was resident. (We would add, lest 
it be assumed that this was simply an example of bureaucratic inflexibility, that in at least 
one case, the officials were sympatlietic to her application but were unable to convitice the 
members of the committee involved; but this aspect of housing allocations is considered 
elsewhere in this report.) 

54. As an alternative to a residential qualification, some authorities accept the fact that 
the applicant is employed within their area. This is a reasonable condition, but since it 
leaves unanswered the question of how such a person’s actual housing need is to be 
assessed we consider this aspect more fully in relation to employment claims (see chapter 

3). 

55. The 1949 Committee considered that any family with good reason for wanting a house 
in an area should be admitted to the waiting list and, while they accepted the principle 
of a residential qualification, they urged that every authority should reduce the period 
to one year. We are disappointed to find that these recommendations have been largely 
disregarded by local authorities. We ate convinced that conditions of residence impose a 
hindrance to raobihty of labour which Scotland cannot now afford. Moreover, length of 
residence — whether it is taken into account negatively as a condition to be satisfied or, 
as we have seen, as a penance fulfilled which brings a reward of additional points — is 
in no sense a test of housing need. We consider that, taking into account our recom- 
mendation that it should be possible to transfer points to a new area, the time has come 
when (except in Glasgow) there is no case for retaining such conditions in any form and 
we recommend their entire abolition. The exception we make in the case of Glasgow has 
regard to the city’s tremendous and unique problem of not only rehousing a vast number 
of families but also, and at the same time, reducing its population: but we suggest that 
even here the existing residential period should be progressively reduced. 



High Earners and Owner Occupiers 

56. Only five small burghs and one county refuse to allocate houses to persons whose 
income exceeds a certain figure. Only three of these authorities gave a specific figure and 
since these were respectively £850, £1,000 and £1,400 per annum, no further examples 
were required to demonstrate the wide range of views on the subject. In other areas, it 
seems to be assumed that social pressures inhibit the higher income earners from applying 
for council houses ; or that these groups manage to buy or rent better houses and move 
out of the priority classes. This leads us to consider another type of discrimination which 

1 See section 137 of the Housing (Scotland) Act, 1966. 
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appears to arise from similar assumptions and which in our view results in more serious 
inequalities: that is, the treatment of owner-occupiers. Some authorities accept appli- 
cations from owner-occupiers and also award points for length of residence ; if “merit” is 
also taken into account at the letting stage, some test of true housing need can be applied, 
but this is not necessarily always the case. In other areas, owner-occupiers are considered 
ineligible for council housing. This barrier is applied by only a few authorities but these 
include one city and two large burghs where it may well operate harshly on couples who 
see no way of getting a house other than by buying a small tenement flat which is both 
substandard and unsuitable for bringing up a family; the purchase of houses in these 
areas may be a sign of desperation rather than one of wealth. We see, therefore, no 
justification for discriminating against owner-occupiers who are unsatisfactorily housed. 
The restriction is particularly illogical in districts where, in the clearance of large areas of 
unfit housing, owner-occupiers and tenants alike are rehoused. If a local authority wishes 
to adopt measures to prevent higher income earners from obtaining subsidised houses it 
should relate these openly to income. 

Cancellation of applications 

57. We asked authorities to tell us in what circumstances they cancelled applications. 
The reasons given included presenting false information, moving out of the area, not 
renewing the application (where this was required periodically) or not accepting a 
reasonable offer of a house. As regards the last of these reasons, we found in our dis- 
cussions that most authorities seemed to deal fairly leniently with applicants who turned 
down the first offer made to them; one or more further offers would be made and the 
application would be cancelled only when it became clear that the applicant’s tastes were 
more diffcult to satisfy than his needs. Another reason given — change of circumstances 
— did not make it clear whether the applicant rendered himself ineligible if he improved 
or worsened his existing housing conditions. We consider that the question of cancellation 
of applications is best left to the discretion of local authorities. 
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CHAPTER 6 



Exchanges and Transfers 

58. Up to this point we have been concerned chiefly with people applying for their first 
allocation of a council house. We now turn to the question of existing council tenants 
who wish to move to another house and to the ways in which local authorities themselves 
seek to make better use of their existing housing stock. 



internal exchanges 

59. We found that internal exchanges — where the exchange is between two tenants of 
the same authority — operated extensively. All the cities and large burghs, all but a few 
of the small burghs and three-quarters of the counties told us that they operated a system 
of transfers and exchanges. We had not asked for details of the “system” operated 
and the information we obtained during our discussions with some authorities suggested 
that in many cases the authority did no more than agree to any reasonable request for an 
exchange but thereafter left it to the tenant himself to take the initiative in contacting 
other tenants, coming to a mutual arrangement and presenting the proposal to the 
council for their approval. The process of making contacts is usually carried out by means 
of advertisements in local newspapers. This method has the merit of relieving the local 
authority officials of the administrative work involved in collating applications and 
ensures that the tenants are satisfied with the type and location of the houses they have 
chosen. 

60. Some authorities maintain a register which lists the names and addresses of all tenants 
who wish an exchange, with details of their present accommodation and the size and 
location of house desired. This register is open for inspection and any tenant can readily 
make up his own list of houses suiting his requirements and preferences. This seems to offer 
a useful service to tenants although it involves the authority in a certain amount of 
administrative work in compiling the register and keeping it up-to-date. 



External exchanges 

61. Most authorities are prepared to agree to exchanges between their own tenants and 
tenants of other local authorities. In many cases however this general policy is hedged 
around by various restrictions, such as that the incoming tenant must have employment 
in the area or that he must come from beyond a certain radius. Other conditions relate to 
suitability of size of house and to the tenant’s record of rent payment, cleanliness, etc. 
We do not dispute a local authority’s right to make enquiries as to a tenant’s general 
suitability for the house he desires but we suggest that these should not be unduly restric- 
tive. We cannot however accept that employment, distance or any other factor has any 
bearing on the question of exchanges. Local authorities do not demand that their existing 
tenants should continue in employment within their area and we see no reason for 
requiring it of an incoming party to an exchange. Convenience to place of work is 
probably in any case the most frequent reason for a person seeking an exchange but even 
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where it is not, there is no reason why the preferences of tenants should not be accepted 
on their face value. 

62. We have no direct evidence on the extent to which external exchanges arouse dis- 
content among other tenants — who may resent an “incomer” getting a slightly better 
house — or among applicants on the waiting list — who may not appreciate why a newly 
arrived fellow employee has apparently obtained a house ahead of them. Good public 
relations and widespread publicity of the exchange system seem to be the only means of 
reducing any such ill-feeling, but something could possibly also be done to help by arrang- 
ing suitable internal transfers at one end of an exchange, so that the incoming tenant 
would not actually get the house of the tenant with whom he was first in touch. 



The Central Exchange Bureau 

63. Mutually arranged exchanges are possible only where two tenants with similar 
requirements have been able by one means or another to make themselves known to 
each other. The 1949 Committee did not consider that the case for a central exchange 
register for the whole of Scotland operated by some voluntary body had been proved but 
they did recommend, on the assumption that all authorities would eventually keep 
records of tenants in their own houses who wanted exchanges and of enquiries from other 
areas, that the authorities themselves might run an information service which would put 
suitable enquirers in touch with each other. !No action was taken on this recommendation 
until, in 1965, a working party of local authority officials discussed the housing aspects 
of the report of the Toothill Committee and particularly that Committee’s view that the 
operation of house exchange schemes on a wider basis could make some contribution to 
the mobility of labour. Following these discussions Paisley Town Council offered to 
operate a Central Exchange Bureau in the offices of their Burgh Factor and all local 
authorities were invited to participate in its use and make it known to tenants. 

64, The Bureau has now been in operation for some 18 months and has received about 
550 applications from many areas in Scotland and from some tenants in England and 
Wales. At the end of November 1966 exchanges between 22 families had been successfully 
completed and arrangements on behalf of a further 42 families were pending. About 90 
applications had been withdrawn, some because the families had found suitable accom- 
modation for themselves, and there were consequently about 400 applicants still awaiting 
“matching”. These figures give some indication both of the extent of the demand for 
exchanges (allowing for the relatively modest publicity the register has so far received) 
and the difficulties arising from the large number of locations involved and the varying 
requirements of the families. It is also worthy of note that 60 per cent of the appli- 
cations on the current list gave employment as the reason for wishing to exchange ; the 
remainder were chiefly for family or medical reasons or because the applicant wished to 
move to his native town or village. We were told that the main difficulties encountered by 
the Bureau were with authorities who insisted on an employment qualification and with 
others who refused to arrange internal transfers so that the exchanging tenant could 
obtain the appropriate size of house. 

65 We consider that the case for central facilities for exchanging tenancies has now 
been proved and that the Central Exchange Bureau in Paisley is already providing a 
valuable service. There is scope for giving greater publicity to the Bureau and we suggest 
that, subject to what is said in the next paragraph, consideration should be given to the 
most effective means of making its services more widely known among tenants of all 
local authorities. We also consider that local authorities should remove all restrictions 
which stand in the way of exchanges and should be prepared to facilitate exchanges pro- 
posed by the Bureau by arranging for suitable internal transfers so that the appropriate 
size of house can be made available. Indeed, to make the best use of the Bureau, the 
arranging of individual direct exchanges should be eliminated. A continuous process 

1 S.D.D. Circular No. 35/1965 dated 12th July, 1965. 
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should be established whereby a tenant would be released by one authority and accepted 
by another on the understanding that the Bureau would arrange other moves to restore 
the balance in the accounts of both authorities. (Care would, of course, have to be taken 
to ensure that no authority was committed to accepting an unreasonable number of 
tenants in respect of whom corresponding releases were unlikely to be effected.) Moreover, 
the scheme need not, in our view, be confined to local authority tenants ; it could usefully 
be extended to enable tenants in private unfurnished houses to exchange with council 
tenants without being considered to have gained undue preference. 

66. The Central Exchange Bureau was sponsored and is at present run by Paisley Town 
Council. We understand that new applications are being received at the rate of 30 to 
40 a month and that already the operation of the register is beginning to place a strain on 
the Town Council’s administrative resources. If the scheme expands as a result of 
additional publicity and the removal of restrictions on exchanges, it would at some stage 
become necessary to appoint at least one full-time official (under the supervision of the 
housing manager) and the cost of clerical and typing services and of stationery, postage, 
etc., would also increase. We have estimated that if the present level of applications were 
doubled an annual expenditure of some £2,500 - £3,000 might be involved. The Working 
Party which considered the matter in 1965 were of the view that no fee should be charged 
to applicants and that the costs should be met from general administration of the local 
authority running the scheme. We agree that the advantages of publicity would be lost 
if fees (which would require to be substantial to cover the total expenditure) were charged 
to applicants, but we do not think that the scheme should continue to be dependent on 
the goodwill of a single authority and it does not seem unreasonable to expect the costs 
to be shared by other authorities. We have examined possible methods of assessing the 
proportion of cost which each authority might contribute, e.g., on the basis of the number 
of applications to the Bureau from each area, or the number of exchanges successfully 
negotiated, or on some more objective basis such as rateable value or number of houses 
owned. All of these methods have disadvantages and we have found it difficult to advo- 
cate any one of them with complete assurance. We are inclined to the view, however, that, 
to avoid the labour of collecting small sums from a large number of authorities and to 
relate the contributions as closely as possible to the results obtained from the scheme, a 
suitable and relatively simple procedure would be to assess each authority at the end of 
the financial year according to the number of exchanges concluded with it during the year. 
On the continuous process which we suggest, an authority would therefore contribute 
only in respect of each case where the release or acceptance of a tenant had been balanced. 
Exchanges are a matter of normal local authority housing administration and if arrange- 
ments on these lines were adopted we do not consider that direct financial assistance 
from the Exchequer would require to be sought at present. 



Transfers 

67. The transferring of council tenants to other houses plays a large part in the work of 
local authorities’ housing departments. Together with exchanges, they formed almost a 
quarter of the total number of allocations made in the year covered by our questionnaire. 
The main reasons for transferring families are to meet the changing needs of young 
famlies who have outgrown the house they were first allocated or of older couples whose 
children have left home and who wish a smaller house. Tenants may also request a 
transfer to a house with a smaller rent or to one in a different neighbourhood and in 
some areas a high proportion of transfers results from the redevelopment of large 
schemes of post-war temporary houses. Except in the last mentioned case almost all of the 
transfers are voluntary and are requested by the tenants. ' 

68, There is no doubt that, as well as satisfying the changing requirements and pre- 
ferences of tenants, transfers help local authorities to make the best use of their houses. 
Overcrowding and under-occupation could be largely eliminated if authorities were 
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prepared more often to take the initiative in encouraging tenants to move to houses 
better suited to their needs. We use the word “encourage” deliberately because we do not 
think that it would always be proper to compel tenants to move against their wishes. 
Various degrees of persuasion can of course be applied, the most stringent of which is 
probably the cancellation of a rent rebate. Local authorities seem generally reluctant to 
use sanctions of this nature but we consider that they might be justified where, for example, 
a tenant was unreasonably adamant in refusing to give up an under-occupied house, with 
the possible result that a large family could not be offered a suitable house until — need- 
lessly and at greater cost than was necessary — a new one was built. Care should be taken, 
of course, not to employ such measures punitively on old people and we suggest that, in 
suitable cases, financial assistance towards removal expenses might be offered as an 
additional inducement. 
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CHAPTER 7 



Rents 



Rent Arrears and Evictions 

69. We received evidence from a number of organisations representing various aspects 
of the social welfare field. Some of the matters raised by these organisations, such as 
residential qualifications and other obstacles to mobility, are covered in other parts of this 
report; we deal here widi certain aspects of house letting policies which relate more 
directly to welfare considerations. 

70. The duties carried out by welfare and child care officers and by social workers in 
voluntary agencies may be broadly described as assisting families to manage their affairs 
and attempting as far as practicable to ensure the proper welfare of children when normal 
family life is threatened or disrupted. The first basic requirement of any family is a home 
and we have no doubt that welfare authorities must find their task immeasurably more 
difficult when a family under their care is unable to obtain separate accommodation of 
its own. Social problems arise more acutely when a family is threatened with eviction 
owing, for example, to having accumulated considerable arrears of rent (this being the 
most common but not the only reason for such action being taken). Cases are encountered 
where non-payment of rent is more or less wilful and where, after sufficient opportunity 
has been given to the tenant to clear his debt, eviction is the only action open to the 
authority — if only to discourage the spread of the practice. But often, the building up of 
arrears of rent is only one symptom of some deeper trouble within the family and may 
bring to light for the first time the fact that the husband or wife is in need of skilled help. 
Moreover, if eviction does take place and the family is split up their rehabilitation becomes 
more difficult. Similar considerations of family welfare arise in the case of divorce or of 
desertion by a husband or wife. Most local authorities are prepared in suitable cases to 
arrange for the transfer of a tenancy to a wife or for the transfer of a family to another 
house where this would benefit the children. 

71. All the local authorities with whom we discussed this matter fully appreciated the 
nature of the problems which could result from or be associated with rent arrears, 
evictions and separation and we were impressed by the arrangements which many of them 
had, not only for ensuring the proper investigation of cases arising within the housing 
department but also for co-ordinating the activities of the many and various local 
government departments and outside bodies likely to be concerned with any aspect of 
welfare or child care. We commend the principle of such co-ordination to all authorities 
and, from the housing point of view, we recommend that every council should ensure 
that its policies in regard to the difficulties we have described take full account of the 
human problems involved. In particular we recommend that eviction should be regarded 
as a last resort; that transfers of tenancies or of families should be favourably considered 
where justified by the circumstances ; and that in appropriate cases (for example, where a 
family have placed themselves in skilled hands or would be liable to serious disinte- 
gration) rehousing should be sympathetically considered. 
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Rent Rebates 

72. The evidence we received on the question of the social factors arising from or resulting 
in arrears of rent has led us to the view that every authority should operate a rent rebate 
scheme for the relief of tenants who cannot afford to pay more than a low rent. Moreover 
throughout this report we have endeavoured to point out how the unnecessarily wide 
variety of methods of letting and of conditions and restrictions imposed by local authorities 
have resulted in real inequalities in the treatment of applicants and tenants. If these 
inequalities are eliminated from allocations, transfers and exchanges, it seems*reasonable 
to apply the same principle to the financial aspects of local authority housing. 

Higher rented houses 

73. In theory at least, the imposition of a test of financial need implies that there is an 
adequate supply of private houses on the market and that the local authority need not 
concern itself with providing for high earners. In many areas, however, private houses 
for renting or for sale are not available in sufficient quantities to meet the demand 
and a good case can be made for providing local authority houses of a higher standard 
for letting at rents above the normal level. The need for such schemes arises particularly in 
areas in which industrial expansion is resulting in an influx of workers of executive or 
managerial status. The comparatively few authorities who have so far built houses for 
letting at higher rents have found that their successful operation does not necessarily 
depend on a significantly higher standard of design but that location, layout and general 
amenity are important factors in rendering the houses more attractive. The statutory 
obligations placed on local authorities do not prevent them from catering in some way 
for higher income groups and where there is an unsatisfied demand for schemes of above 
normal amenity for which tenants will be willing to pay more in rent, we consider that 
local authorities should try to meet it. 

74. We have observed that a number of authorities charge higher rents for houses of 
normal standards allocated to incoming workers, on the grounds that these tenants have 
been specially housed without regard to their former need. We regard it as perfectly 
logical to consider industrial requirements on the same plane as other priority needs and 
we recommend that where standards are comparable with those of the council’s other 
houses, the normal rent structure should be applied. 
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CHAPTER 8 



Relets 



75. The figures in Appendix C include houses which were let or relet to existing council 
tenants as a result of transfers or exchanges. Appendix D shows that these movements 
accounted for some 24 per cent of the total number of allocations made in 1964-65. It is 
not possible to analyse how transfers were distributed between new and existing houses 
but some general inferences can be drawn. The number of houses which were let to 
applicants from the waiting list was 42,300. But since during the year only 23,000 new 
houses were added to the total stock, it is clear that relets formed an important source of 
allocations. Even if all of the new houses had been allocated to people who had not 
previously held a council tenancy, this would mean that 45 per cent of applicants were 
offered a relet. The actual percentage would in fact be greater since among the transfers of 
existing tenants are people removed from temporary houses due for demolition and old 
people decanted into smaller houses, many of whom would be transferred to new schemes. 
Two conclusions which may be drawn from these figures are worthy of mention. The first 
is that at least half of the applicants who are offered a local authority house discover, 
possibly to their surprise, that the house is not a new one, and in the course of time, this 
proportion will increase. The second is that the turnover of local authority houses is 
remarkably low. There is little or no movement out of local authority houses to privately 
rented or owner-occupied houses and each year only about 3 per cent of existing houses 
become available to families on the waiting list. 

76. The incidence of relets poses a problem for the family being allocated a house for 
the first time since the “luck of the draw” may influence their expenditure on such items 
as decoration and the provision of domestic appliances for a number of years. In the first 
place, we consider that local authorities should endeavour, within the limits of the 
Housing Repairs Fund, to carry out such minimum internal redecoration as may be 
necessary. Moreover, as the building programme progresses, the number of new houses 
becoming available each year forms a diminishing proportion of the total stock of local 
authority houses and the differences in standards of environment, amenity and equipment 
between the newest and the oldest houses become more marked. A modern multi-storey 
flat has an electrical installation up to present day standards, a kitchen designed for the 
latest equipment, and a modern bathroom suite. At the other extreme, a house built in 
the 1920s may have wiring for lighting only, an old grate, a tub and wash boiler, a forty 
year old bath (which might even be in the kitchenette) and no wash-hand basin. 

77. We understand that some authorities have carried out improvements to older 
property with the aid of grant. Others have used their Housing Repairs Funds for gradual 
schemes of replacement of worn out fixtures or have given financial assistance to tenants 
prepared to do certain items of work themselves. We consider that the need to make the 
best use of existing local authority houses and to avert a source of inequity in the allo- 
cation of houses calls for a planned and substantial programme of improvements. A level 
of expenditure beyond the resources available in Repairs Funds (and indeed outside the 
proper scope of Fund) would be involved and we suggest that the basis on which 
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improvement grants are made should be examined with a view to ensuring that adequate 
Exchequer assistance for such a programme could be provided. 

78. A further matter to which we wish to draw attention is the practice which some 
authorities have of placing applicants whom they do not regard as likely to make satis- 
factory tenants in older houses of less amenity. In the course of time, the congregation of 
such tenants in certain schemes tends to lower their amenity even further and if a district 
thus acquires a “bad name” the authority is faced with frequent refusals of tenancies. 
We deplore this and any similar form of discrimination in the selection of tenants for 
different types of houses, and feel that authorities should seek rather to promote the 
welfare of individual families and to improve the social environment of all tenants. We 
agree however that this is a problem which requires further study; it is in fact currently 
being examined by another sub-committee of the Scottish Housing Advisory Committee. 
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CHAPTER 9 



Administration and Publicity 

79. In Chapter 2 we pointed out the disadvantages of methods of allocation which 
involved councillors in selecting tenants and expressed the view that clearly set out and 
printed allocation rules were preferable to any sort of “merit” scheme. We consider that 
this aspect is important enough to call for separate mention at this point. 

80. The information we obtained showed that merit schemes were most prevalent in the 
counties and small burghs, the counties in the main relying on the local knowledge of 
individual councillors and the burghs handling applications by committee. We find it 
difficult to understand how such methods (however carefully and impartially they may be 
carried out) can be expected to win the complete confidence of the public, and how 
councillors can be entirely certain that personal prejudice and other irrelevant factors 
have not played some part in their decisions. We make a strong recommendation that all 
authorities should entrust the selection of tenants to their officials, operating in accordance 
with clearly defined rules approved by the Council. A list of the allocations made, giving 
the names and addresses of applicants, should be reported periodically for information 
and the only oases which the Council or Housing Committee should be asked to deter- 
mine are borderline cases or ones which appear to call for special consideration outwith 
the normal allocation rules. 

81. The setting out of the allocation rules would also make it more practicable for 
authorities to make them available to applicants. We do not consider that it is sufficient 
to explain the system at an interview or to display the rules in council offices or public 
libraries. No allocation scheme need be so complicated that it cannot be set out in a 
simple pamphlet which can be issued free of charge to every applicant. Moreover, the 
public’s familiarity with the scheme and the knowledge that every care was taken to 
ensure that it was operated impartially would render it unnecessary to publish further 
details of placings on the list, reasons for allocations, or the names of persons to whom 
houses had been allocated. 

82. The interviewing of appHcants is an important part of the process of selecting tenants 
and, in the applicant’s eyes, is probably one of the most decisive, since it is here that his 
personal needs and wishes come into direct contact — or conflict — with the administ- 
ration of the allocation scheme. We regard it as vital that care should be taken in selecting 
staff for posts in the house letting department involving contact with the public and we 
urge that, wherever possible, specially quahfled personnel should be employed to conduct 
interviews. 
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CHAPTER 10 



The Case for Uniformity 

83. As we have stated, the 1949 Report was simply drawn to the attention of local 
authorities and no positive steps were taken to discover how far the recommendations in 
the Report were acceptable and what means might be adopted to ensure that at least 
some of them would be implemented. The Committee themselves took the view that the 
formation of well-informed public opinion was an important factor in paving the way 
for more enlightened allocation schemes and did not press for their recommendations to 
be made obligatory. 

84. The enquiries which we have made indicate that the hopes expressed in 1949 have 
been only partially fulfilled. The general attitudes of local authority members and oflicials 
show a remarkable degree of uniformity, but good intentions are not sufficient and there 
are several important aspects in which wide variations and inconsistencies in pohcy and 
practice continue to operate against that equality of treatment of applicants and tenants 
which we consider desirable and which it should be possible to attain in a country as 
compact as Scotland. In saying this, we appreciate that the nature and scale of the 
ho using problem is not the same in every part of the country and that some local variations 
must be allowed tor. The densely populated industrial belt has a problem entirely 
different from that in the rural areas of the Highlands. Similarly a county council vrith 
small scattered villages could not be expected to adopt in every detail the same allocation 
scheme as one of its small burghs with a central core of unfit property. But the scope 
within which local variations are permitted must be circumscribed to ensure that no 
feature of an authority’s allocation policy conflicts materially with that of any other 
authority nor with any national or regional considerations on which it may have a 
bearing. We are of the opinion that the most important of these considerations are free- 
dom of movement, and the right of every applicant for a house to receive the same 
objective assessment of his priority. 

85. Furthermore, throughout our investigations we have been conscious of the changes 
which have taken place in Scotland during the past twenty years and of the ways in which 
they have altered the housing situation. In the main, local authorities’ allocation schemes 
have not fully reflected these changes; revisions have been of a limited nature and there 
has been little attempt to review the principles on which the rules were based. We consider 
that authorities must recognise that attitudes which were appropriate in the past may not 
meet the present situation and must accept the need from time to time for a fundamental 
reappraisal of their policies. 

86. Some authorities suggested to us that the fairness of their methods of allocation 
could be gauged by the lack of complaints. This may be so; on the other hand, dis- 
appointed applicants may not trouble to complain or may feel, however mistakenly, that 
there is little point in doing so. But the absence of vocal dissatisfaction does not itself 
prove that an allocation scheme is a model example. Our studies have shown us clearly 
that many a scheme which appears to work satisfactorily falls short of the principles we 
have outUned and operates against the interests of some category of applicant or potential 
applicant. 
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87. As well as the principles of equity of treatment and freedom of movement which we 
regard as demanding a greater degree of uniformity, a wider national consideration which 
must be taken into account is the considerable financial interest which the Exchequer (and 
thus the public at large) has in local authority housing. We outlined in Chapter 1 how 
pressure had been exerted at various times by persuasion or by subsidy policies to 
encourage the giving of priority to one class of applicant or another and we gave it as our 
view that the burden of determining priority should now be placed entirely on local 
authorities’ allocation schemes. That opinion does not conflict with, but on the contrary 
reinforces the case for national uniformity. It is right that the Government, representing 
the taxpayers, should have at least some say in deciding who is to obtain the houses 
towards which public funds are substantially contributing. 

88. While the reorganisation of local government which is being studied at the moment 
by a Royal Commission is bound to involve a reassessment of the present system of 
housing administration we have not thought it appropriate to let this matter affect our 
own review of the present situation. We have therefore explored possible ways in which 
uniformity of allocation policies and methods might best be achieved within the present 
framework of local housing authorities. We have decided that the statutory imposition of 
a national allocation scheme would be neither appropriate nor practicable : the discretion 
of local authorities should not be completely eradicated and one or more predetermined 
schemes could not satisfactorily meet every authority’s circumstances. Mutual agreement 
by groups of local authorities to the adoption of common schemes might go some way 
towards eliminating the deficiencies of the existing system but would not fully satisfy the 
need for that degree of national uniformity which, in our view, the present situation 
demands. Our conclusion is therefore that central approval of allocation schemes is the 
only feasible solution and we recommend that the Secretary of State should draw up a 
model scheme (or schemes to suit different classes of authority) based on the principles and 
criteria we have outlined in this report. Local authorities should thereafter be asked to 
revise their schemes to accord with the model and to submit them to the Secretary of State 
for his approval. In doing so, they should give full explanations of the reasons for any 
variations or departures from the model which they may consider to be necessary to meet 
local conditions ; but such variations should be accepted only if they are reasonable in the 
circumstances and do not conflict with the general principles of the model. 

89. The time available to us to complete our report did not permit us to draft detailed 
model rules which would provide a pattern for the revision of existing allocation schemes 
but we consider that the following principles^are essential : 

(1) applications should normally be accepted only from persons living or working in 
the local authority’s area; 

(2) no provision should be made for a residential qualification period ; 

(3) schemes should be on a “group-plus-points” basis and every application should 
be placed in the group most appropriate to the applicant’s circumstances ; 

(4) schemes should indicate the order of priority of groups but should not lay down 
fixed proportions of allocations ; 

(5) each group should be administered by means of a suitable points system designed 
to place the applicants within the group according to their housing need; 

(6) there should be no restriction on external exchanges ; 

(7) only borderline cases or applications appearing to call for special consideration 
should be required to come before the Council for decision. 
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CHAPTER 11 



Summary of Conclusions and 
Recommend otions 

90. (1) The authorisation of new housing schemes for subsidy purposes should no 
longer be dependent on the local authority justifying the particular category of need for 
which the houses are intended. (Paragraph 14). 

(2) Allocation schemes based on date of application or merit (including points or 
group schemes which take these considerations into account) and straightforward points 
schemes are unsatisfactory and should be replaced by “group-plus-points” schemes. 
(Chapter 2). 

(3) Allocation schemes should not attempt to pre-determine the exact proportions of 
houses to be allotted each year to the various groups. The distribution of available houses 
should be decided on the basis of up-to-date factual knowledge of the authority’s housing 
situation. Regular revision of the waiting list is useful but is not sufficient : comprehensive 
physical surveys of the area are essential to ascertain not only what the priorities and total 
need are, but also what types and sizes of houses should be provided. (Paragraph 23). 

(4) Slum clearance must be the first priority of every authority. The re-housing of 
occupants of unfit houses should be given a much higher priority than at present and, 
while co-ordinated with demolition and redevelopment programmes, should not be 
delayed by them. (Paragraph 26). The building programmes of most authorities are 
capable of being expanded to a level which would cater both for a high level of replace- 
ment and for other needs, and accordingly, while applicants from unsatisfactory but not 
unfit houses must come last in any order of priorities, we do not consider that they need 
be entirely excluded from allocation schemes. They should, however, normally be con- 
sidered only where improvement of the house or its re-letting to someone in worse con- 
ditions is possible. (Paragraph 27). 

(5) We commend the practice whereby, shortly before the passing of a resolution 
alTecting unfit property, landlords and tenants are notified that no tenant or purchaser 
taking up occupation after the date of notification will be considered for rehousing. 
(Paragraph 28). 

(6) The provision of houses for industrial workers should be recognised as the second 
priority in building programmes and letting policies. Local authorities’ obUgations in this 
respect should not be confined to industries within their own boundaries nor to incoming 
workers. In considering proposals, authorities should keep in close contact with the 
Scottish Development Department. (Paragraph 29). 

(7) Casual moves by individuals for employment reasons which do not merit official 
support might be assisted by an arrangement for transferring any points already acquired 
to the new area. (Paragraph 32). 

(8) It no longer seems appropriate to make a rigid distinction between key and other 
skilled workers and more flexible arrangements for examining applications for houses for 
essential workers should be made between local authorities and the Ministry of Labour. 
(Paragraph 33). 
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(9) Applications in the homeless and overcrowded groups should be dealt with on 
the basis of points systems. (Paragraph 34). 

(10) The 1944 standard of overcrowding should be adopted by all authorities. 
(Paragraph 35). 

(11) Applications on medical grounds should be considered on the basis of an 
objective assessment by the Medical Officer of Health. Local authorities should not rely 
solely on medical certificates provided by general practitioners ; nor should they question 
or amend the recommendation of the Medical Officer of Health. A reasonable range of 
points should be allotted to the medical group. (Paragraph 36). 

(12) A special group with a suitable points system should be created for appli- 
cations from old people. In order to restore the balance in sizes of houses in large post- 
war schemes, it may be necessary in the future to convert existing large houses or to build 
old people’s houses on small open spaces or by demolishing existing houses. (Paragraohs 
37 and 38). 

(13) All authorities should adopt a suitable policy for dealing with applications from 
tenants in tied houses. Preferably, such tenants should make early application for a 
council house to be made available on dispossession and it is incumbent on the employer 
to draw the attention of his tenants to the need to do this. Application should normally 
be made to the authority in whose area the tied tenancy exists. Persons merely wishing to 
change jobs do not merit special consideration. (Paragraphs 41 and 42). 

(14) The advice given to local authorities in 1965 on the treatment of applications 
from servicemen is generally in line with and covered by our recommendations. The 
Service authorities should draw the attention of servicemen to the need to apply for a 
council house as early as possible before the expected date of discharge and to keep the 
application up to date. (Paragraphs 44 to 46). 

(15) Applications should be accepted from single persons and placed on a separate 
list. (Paragraph 47). Applications should also be readily accepted from engaged couples. 
(Paragraph 48). 

(16) Residential qualifications should be entirely abolished except in Glasgow, 
where the existing period should be progressively reduced. (Paragraph 55). 

(17) There is no justification for refusing to entertain applications from owner- 
occupiers who are unsatisfactorily housed. Any restrictions against high income earners 
should be related openly to income. (Paragraph 56). 

(18) The cancellation of applications is a matter best left to the discretion of local 
authorities. (Paragraph 57). 

(19) The maintenance of a register of tenants wishing internal exchanges provides a 
useful service. External exchanges should be permitted without restriction. (Paragraphs 
60 and 61). 

(20) Additional publicity should be given to the facilities provided by the Central 
Exchange Bureau in Paisley and the costs of operating the service should be shared by 
other local authorities. The arranging of individual direct exchanges should be eliminated 
and a continuous process established of release and acceptance of tenants. The scheme 
could usefully be extended to exchanges between private and council tenants. (Paragraphs 
65 and 66). 

(21) In order to make the best use of houses, authorities should be prepared to take 
the initiative in encouraging transfers. Measures such as cancellation of rent rebates may 
occasionally be justified but should not be used punitively on old people; in suitable cases 
financial assistance towards removal expenses might be offered. (Paragraph 68). 

(22) Policies on rent arrears, evictions and separation should take full account of 
welfare considerations and cases should be dealt with in co-ordination with other appro- 
priate departments and outside bodies. Eviction should be regarded as a last resort and 
rehousing should be sympathetically considered in appropriate cases. Where justified, 
transfers of tenancies or of families should be favourably considered. (Paragraph 71). 
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(23) Every authority should operate a rent rebate scheme. (Paragraph 72). 

(24) Authorities should try to meet any unsatisfied demand for higher rented houses 
in schemes of above normal amenity. (Paragraph 73). Houses in schemes of normal 
standards allocated to industrial workers should be let at normal rents. (Paragraph 74). 

(25) The incidence of relets in the number of houses available for letting is increasing. 
In order to reduce inequalities in the standard of accommodation offered to applicants, a 
planned programme of improvement of older council houses should be undertaken. 
(Paragraph 77). We deplore any discrimination in the selection of tenants for different 
types of houses, but agree that the problem requires further study, which is in fact being 
carried out by another sub-committee of the Scottish Housing Advisory Committee. 
(Paragraph 78). 

(26) The selection of tenants should be entrusted to officials operating in accordance 
with clearly defined rules. The allocation scheme should be set out in a pamphlet and 
issued free of charge to every applicant. (Paragraphs 80 and 81). 

(27) Care should be taken in selecting staff who will have contact with the public 
and wherever possible specially qualified staff should be employed to conduct interviews. 
(Paragraph 82). 

(28) The Secretary of State should draw up a model allocation scheme (or schemes 
to suit different classes of authority) and local authorities should thereafter be asked to 
submit revised schemes for his approval. Local variations should be accepted only if 
reasonable and not in conflict with the general principles of the model. (Paragraph 88). 
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Appendix A 

Organisations who submitted evidence 

Association of Child Care Officers (Scottish Region) 

Board of Trade Office for Scotland 
British Legion Scotland (Welfare Committee) 

Confederation of British Industry (Scottish Office) 
Confederation of Health Service Employees (Scottish Region) 

* Institute of Housing Managers (Scottish Branch) 

Institute of Medical Social Workers (Scottish Region) 
Ministry of Labour 

Ministry of Social Security 
National Coal Board (Scottish Division) 

National Farmers’ Union of Scotland 
Scottish Home and Health Department 
t Scottish Special Housing Association Ltd. 

Scottish Trades Union Congress General Council 
Society of Medical Officers of Health (Scottish Branch) 
Women’s Royal Voluntary Service for Civil Defence 

* Written and oral evidence 
t Oral evidence only 
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Appendix B 

Types of Allocation Scheme 







Large 

Burghs 




Small Burghs* 


All 

Author- 

ities 




Cities 


Counties 


Under 

1,000 


J-5,000 


6-10,000 


Over 

10,000 


Date of Application 
Scliemes 




1 


I 


1 


18 


4 


3 


28 


Merit Schemes 


- 


- 


16 


7 


29 


4 


- 


56 


Points Schemes 


1 


7 


12 


2 


35 


13 


10 


80 


Group-plus-Date 
of Application 
Schemes 






1 






1 




2 


Group-plus Merit 
Schemes 


1 


3 


3 


— 


3 


3 


2 


15 


Group-plus-Points 

Schemes 


2 


9 


- 


- 


9 


6 


4 


30 


Total 


4 


20 


33 


10 


94 


31 


19 


211 



*Analysed according to estimated mid-1964 population. 



Residential Qualifications 





Cities 


Large 

Burghs 


Counties 


Small 

Burghs 


AH 

Authorities 


None Specified 


— 


2 


22 


65 


89 


Less than 1 year 


- 


- 


- 


6 


6 


1 year 


- 


3 


4 


23 


30 


2-4 years 


2 


6 


4 


35 


47 


5 years 


1 


5 


2 


15 


23 


6-9 years 




2 


I 


8 


11 


10 years 


1 


1 


- 


- 


2 


Over 10 years 


— 


1 


— 


2 


3 


Total 


4 


20 


33 


154 


211 


Employment accepted as an 
alternative 


2 


10 


21 


89 


122 
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Houses Available for Letting, 196445 
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i, 9 authorities did not supply figures 



Q 

I 

a 
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Hie figure relate to the year to November 1965 and exclude 22 authorities who did not complete the questionnaire and 
9 authorities who did not supply figures relevant to this Table. 



